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APBOP  DAY, 


1^(17  13,  1 595. 


Teachers  and  Pupils  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Rhode  Island: 

One  year  ago,  in  response  to  my  suggestion,  you  cast  your  votes  for  a  State  flower.  By  a 
plurality  much  larger  than  that  by  which  the  maple  was  selected,  the  violet  was  chosen  to  bear 
henceforth  the  honors  as  Rhode  Island's  emblem,  among  the  flowers. 

Permit  me,  first  of  all,  to  congratulate  you  all  upon  the  choice.  I  will  tell  you  a  secret.  If 
I  could  have  voted,  I  should  have  made  my  X  against  the  violet.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  those  of 
us  who  voted  for  the  other  flowers  would  all  have  made  the  violet  the  second  choice.  She  seems 
to  be  so  omnipresent  everywhere  in  our  State,  peeping  out  among  the  grasses  by  the  roadside, 
nestling  down  under  the  leaves  by  the  edge  of  the  forest,  or  flooding  whole  fields  with  her  royal 
largess  of  beauty  and  delight. 

For  a  programme  for  this  Arbor  Day  I  have  felt  that  we  could  do  no  less  than  to  celebrate,  as 
best  we  can,  the  beauties  and  the  virtues  of  the  flower  which  we  have  placed  upon  our  banners. 

Accordingly  this  programme  has  been  made  up  with  that  object  in  view.  The  violet  is  the 
theme,  and  binds  all  the  component  parts  together.  The  cover  is  from  an  original  design,  sym- 
bolizing the  event,  by  Miss  Eliza  D.  Gardiner,  a  pupil  of  the  R.  I.  School  of  Design.  For  the  aid 
of  the  pupils  in  their  study  of  the  violet,  that  they  may  learn  to  know  her  in  the  varied  forms  and 
dresses  which  she  wears,  and  where  to  seek  for  her,  especially  in  those  places  where  she  hides 
herself  from  the  common  gaze  of  men,  Prof.  W.  W.  Bailey,  of  Brown  University,  has  prepared 
an  article  which  will  repay  careful  study.  To  Miss  Caroline  Hazard,  of  Veacedale,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  beautiful  song,  which  I  am  sure  will  appeal  to  all  hearts,  when  sung  to  the  music 
prepared  for  it  by  Prof.  E.  P.  Russell  of  the  Providence  public  schools.  For  the  graceful  and 
suggestive  dramatization  of  the  various  State  flowers  of  the  United  States  we  owe  our  thanks  to 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Tallman  of  Providence.  Thus,  you  see,  you  are  invited  to  a  programme  which  is 
trulv  Rhode  Island  in  its  content  and  in  its  form. 


I  desire  to  commend  to  you  all  the  careful  study  of  this  little  flower — a  true  symbol  of  our 
State  in  many  respects.  She  has  many  lessons  to  teach  us,  which,  if  we  learn  them,  will  make 
us  better  men  and  women,  and  so  worthier  citizens  of  our  dear  commonwealth.  As  was  sug- 
gested with  reference  to  the  Maple,  our  "State  tree,"  that  it  should  find  a  place  in,  or  about, 
every  school  yard,  so  henceforth  no  school  should  be  found  in  Rhode  Island  without  some  repre- 
sentative of  our  flower  queen  to  receive  the  homage  and  affection  which  are  her  due.  So  far  as 
possible  let  the  products  of  field  and  forest  supply  the  demand.  Beautiful  always,  the  violet  is 
never  so  much  so  as  when  she  is  found  in  her  native  home. 

Wishing  you  much  joy  and  happiness,  not  only  in  the  celebration  of  Arbor  Day,  but  also  in 
your  quest  in  meadow  and  by  the  roadside,  on  the  hillside  and  in  the  valley,  for  our  lovely 
friend,  and  trusting  that  both  your  eyes  and  your  ears  may  be  opened  to  see  and  hear  all  that 
Nature  will  show  and  say  to  you,  I  remain. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

THOMAS  B.  STOCKWELL, 

Cotnmissioner. 


Result  of  Official  Vote  for  State  Flower  by  the  Public  Schook  of  Rhode  Island^ 

May,  1897. 


Whole  number  of  ballots  cast 

For  the  Violet 10,013 

"       Rose 7,163 

Pansy 5,275 

Pink 4,897 

Arbutus 4.317 


42,209 

For  the  Golden-rod 3,248 

"       Water  Lily 3.049 

"        Lily 1,548 

Daisy 1,398 

"        Buttercup 1,301 


Result  of  the  Vote  for  State  Tree  by  the  Public  Schools  of   Rhode  Island, 

April,  1894. 


Whole  number  of  b<illots  cast 

For  the  Maple 5,750 

"       Elm 5,260 

"       Oak 3,707 

"       Chestnut 632 

Pine 369 


For  the  Hickory.  . . . 
"        Buttonwood. 

Ash 

Cedar 

Birch 


16,766 
262 
210 
196 
191 
189 


UTLINE  PROGRAMME^^^ 


SONG. 

SCRIPTURE  READING.         PRAYER. 

SONG. 

RHODE  ISLAND^S  FLOWER— CLASS  EXERCISE. 

SONG— "The  Children's  Choice.^' 

"OUR  RHODE  ISLAND  VIOLETS.^ 

SELECTIONS. 

SONG. 

"THE  STATE  FLOWERS  IN  CONVENTION.^ 

SONG. 

"THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  NATIONS.'^ 

SONG— "America.'^ 

SHORT  ADDRESSES. 

PLANTING. 

SONG. 


SCRIPTURE  READING. 

By  what  way  is  the  light  parted,  which  scattereth  the  east  wind  upon  the  earth? 

Who  hath  divided  a  watercourse  for  the  overflowing  of  waters,  or  a  way  for  the  lightning  of 
thunder ; 

To  cause  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  where  no  man  is;  on  the  wilderness,  wherein  there  is  no 
man  ; 

To  satisfy  the  desolate  and  waste  ground  ;  and  to  cause  the  bud  of  the  tender  herb  to  spring 
forth  ? 

For  as  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not  thither,  but 
watereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it  may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and 
bread  to  the  eater : 

So  shall  my  word  be  that  goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  :  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but 
it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  it. 

Fear  not,  O  landi;  be  glad  and  rejoice :  for  the  Lord  will  do  great  things. 

Be  not  afraid,  ye  beasts  of  the  field  :  for  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness  do  spring, 'for  the  tree 
beareth  her  fruit,  the  fig-tree  and  the  vine  do  yield  their  strength. 

Be  glad,  then,  ye  children  of  Zion,  and  rejoice  in  the  Lord  your  God. 

For  God  is  my  king  of  old,  working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

The  day  is  thine,  the  night  also  is  thine :  thou  hast  prepared  the  light  and  the  sun. 

Thou  hast  set  all  the  borders  of  the  earth :  thou  hast  made  summer  and  winter. 


RHODE  ISLAND^S  FLOWER. 

A  Class  Exercise  for  Ten  Pupils. 

First  Pupil.     A  flower  for  Rhode  Island  !  What  shall 
it  be  ? 
Small  like  the  State,  but  of  high  pedigree  ; 
Blooming  all  through  our  commonwealth  dear  ; 
What  shall  it  be,  friends  ?    Your  choice  let  me  hear. 

Second  Pupil.     I  choose  the  rose.  Third  Pupil.     And  I 

"  The  coming  rose,  "  The  dear  little  pansies.     They  nod  and  smile. 
The  very  fairest  flower,  they  say.  that  blows.  Their  faces  upturned  to  the  sky  ; 

Such  scent  she  hath  ;  her  leaves  are  red.  they  say,  '  We  are  trying  to  make  the  world  pretty  and  bright,' 
And  fold  her  round  in  some  divine,  sweet  way."  They  whisper  to  each  passer-by." 


Fourth  Pupil.     I  name  the  arbutus,  fair  and  sweet. 
Coming  the  early  spring  to  greet  ; — 
"  A  breath  of  fragrance,  like  a  thought 
That  haunts  you,  but  will  not  be  caught 
In  words  that  fit  the  subject  well ; 
Who  shall  describe  the  subtle  spell 
The  pink  arbutus  blossoms  bring. 
To  weave  about  the  world  in  spring  ?  " 

Fi/lh  Pupil.     And  I  the  lily. 

"  No  flower     .     .     .     fairer  grows. 
Than  the  sweet  lily     .     .     .     queen  of  flowers." 

Sixth  Pupil.     "  And  dearer  I,  the  pink,  must  be 

And  me  thou  sure  dost  choose, 
Or  else  the  gard'ner  ne'er  for  me 

Such  watchful  care  would  use  ; 
A  crowd  of  leaves  enriching  bloom  ! 
And  mine  through  life  the  sweet  perfume, 

And  all  the  thousand  hues." — Goethe. 

Seventh  Pupil.     My  choice  is  the  daisy, 
"  The  flower  that's  bright  with  the  sun's  own  light. 
And  hearty  and  true  and  bold. 


Eighth  Pupil.     Why  not   select   the  golden  rod,  of 
which  the  poet  sings— 
"  I  have  set  my  lights  on  a  thousand  hills, 
I've  illumined  field  and  lane. 
To  guide  you  out  of  the  summer  land 
Into  autumn's  grand  domain." 

Ninth  Pupil.     The  buttercup  I  would  suggest, 
To  symbol  the  wealth  of  our  State. 

Tenth  Pupil.     No  one  the  violet  nameth, 
Yet  everywhere  it  is- found  ; 
Blue  like  the  field  of  our  coat  of  arms. 
Or  white  as  our  flag's  pure  ground. 
This  blossom  fair 
Let  our  banner  bear. 

First  Pupil.     Most  wisely  hast  thou  spoken ; 

What  better  emblem,  pray, 
For  us  in  dear  Rhode  Island, 

Could  we  select  today  ? 
What  say  you,  friends  ? 


.A  II.        None  could  be  better  we  agree. 
The  violet  shall  our  symbol  be. 


Tenth  Pupil.     "I  love  all  things  the  seasons  bring. 
All  buds  that  start,  all  birds  that  sing. 

All  leaves  from  white  to  jet. 
All  the  sweet  words  that  summer  sends. 
When  she  recalls  her  flowery  friends. 
But  chief— the  Violet." 


First  Pupil.     "  I  love,  how  much  I  love,  the  rose. 
On  whose  soft  lips  the  south  wind  blows 

In  pretty  amorous  threat. 
The  lily  paler  than  the  moon. 
The  odorous,  wondrous  world  of  June, 

Yet  more — the  Violet." 


All.     "  She  comes,  the  first,  the  fairest  thing 

That  heaven  upon  the  earth  doth  fling. 

Ere  Winter's  star  is  set  : 
She  dwells -behind  her  leafy  screen. 
And  gives,  as  angels  give,  unseen  ; 
So,  love  the  Violet. 


"What  modest  thoughts  the  violet  teaches. 
What  gracious  boons  the  violet  preaches. 

Bright  maiden,  ne'er  forget ! 
But  learn,  and  love,  and  so  depart. 
And  sing,  then,  with  thy  wiser  heart. 

Long  live  the  Violet." 


THE    CHILDREN'S    CHOICE, 


THE  VIOLET. 


Words  by  CAROLINE  HAZARD. 
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Music  by  E.  P.  RUSSELL. 
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1.  The       sum  -  mer comes  with     lav  -    ish  hand     To      scat  -   ter  bios  -  soms       o'er      the  land, 

2.  Men      gave      a     vi      -     o     -     let         of  gold       As        prize     of  song     in  days      of  old; 
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But      of  them  all  none  is      so  fair, Nor  rose  nor  li  -    ]y  can  compare  With  Spring's  blue  vi  -  o  -  let. 
A  humble  flow'r, whose  praiseis  sung  By  many  poets, in  many  a  tongue, The  ten  -  der      vi    -o  -  let. 
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And  here  when  May  has  waked  the  trees, 
And  tiny  leaves  play  in  the  breeze, 
'Tis  then  that  over  dale  and  lea 
There  spreads  a  lovely  azure  sea 
Of  Spring's  blue  violets. 


And  in  each  flower  a  gold  crowned  queen 
Sits  on  her  throne  the  leaves  between ; 
With  palms  upraised  her  courtier  band 
With  green  gloved  hands  about  her  stand, 
The  sweet  queen  violet. 
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So  fair  is  she,  so  softly  blue. 
Of  constancy  the  lovely  hue, 
We  praise  her  and  we  long  to  be 
As  liuml)]e.  pure,  and  fair  as  she, 
Our  lovely  violet. 


OUR  RHODE  ISLAND  VIOLETS. 


As  the  school  children  of  our  State  have  selected  the  violet  for  our  own  distinctive  flower,  a 
brief  account  of  the  various  species  that  may  be  found  within  our  borders  may  prove  of  interest. 
We  can  no  more  say  the  violet,  than  we  can  the  golden-rod  or  the  aster.  Including  varieties, 
we  have  ten  species  of  violets.  Of  these,  some  are  purple  or  lavender,  some  white,  and  two 
yellow.  Has  any  one,  then,  in  mind  a.f'articulai-  violet  as  the  Rhode  Island  flower?  We  would 
probably  find  opinions  much  divided. 

Still,  there  is  one  violet,  which,  owing  to  its  beauty,  and  its  superabundance  in  most  parts  of 
our  commonwealth,  might  well  be  chosen 
as,  par  excellence,  our  peculiar  flower. 
This  is  the  so-called  "bird-foot"  violet, 
the  Viola  pedata  of  Linnreus.  It  is 
found  in  early  May,  in  sandy  districts, 
and  along  railway  embankments.  In 
South  County  we  have  seen  it  so  abun- 
dant as  to  literally  color  a  field  or  hill- 
side. The  plant  is  at  once  distinguished 
by  the  deeply-parted  leaf,  not  unlike  a 
bird's  foot  in  outline.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  deep  lilac  purple  or  lavender, 
with  a  whitish  eye.  In  the  very  middle  is  the  contrasted 
color  of  the  brownish-yellow  or  orange  stamens. 

One  now  and 
then  finds  a 
snow-white  or 
albino  form  of 
the  above  spe- 
cies, and,  still  more  rarely,  the  variety 
lucolor,  with  the  two  upper  petals  deep 
violet  and  velvety,  like  a  pansy.  It  is  very 
handsome.  The  late  Dr.  George  Thurber, 
editor  of  Avierican  Agriculturist,  a  native 
of  Rhode  Island,  assured  the  writer  that  in 
cultivation  the  bird-foot  very  much  increased 
in  size.      It  is  always  a  thing  of  beauty. 

Our  earliest  violet  to  appear  is  not  the 
common  blue,  but  the  so-called  arrow-leaved. 
We  find  it  in  uplands  and  meadows,  in  such 
places,  indeed,  as  one  finds  at  the  same  time 
the  dainty  "bluets."  Its  leaves  are  very 
variable — and   seldom  arrow-shaped.     They 
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are  oftener  hastate  or  ovate.     The  deep  violet  or  purple  blossoms  are  rather  large,  but  not  nearly 

so  big  as  in  the  bird-foot. 

Before  this  species  reaches  its  maximum,  under  copses,  with  the  anemone,  we  look  for  the  dog 

violet,  Vio/a  canina,  or  rather,  its  American  variety.  Do 
not  confuse  this  with  the  dog-tooth  violet,  which  belongs  to 
the  Lily  family,  and  is  not  a  violet  at  all.  Viola  canina 
has  several  well-marked  varieties.  Generally  the  flowers  are 
light  blue,  the  whole  plant  smooth,  leafy  stemmed,  and  with 
fringed  stipules.  The  spur  of  the  corolla  is  cylindrical, 
half  the  length  of  the  petals.  It  prefers  moist  localities. 
It  is  indigenous  to  the  old  world  as  well  as  the  new. 


The  so-called  "common  blue" 
violet,  Viola  pnhnata,  is  also  very 
variable  in  size  of  whole  plant  and 
of  the  flowers  ;  also  in  the  color  of 
the  flowers,  which  range  from  deep 


violet  to  white  or  variegated  forms.  The  variety 
ciicullata  of  this  especially  loves  low,  moist 
grounds  and  marshes,  where  it  is  a  thing  of 
beauty.  I  have  never  failed  to  find  the  palmate 
forms  about  Diamond  Hill  quarries. 

Our  three  white  violets  follow  each  other  in 
quite  rapid  succession.  The  earliest  is  the  sweet 
white,  Viola  blanda,  with  round  or  reniform 
leaves — usually  beardless  flowers,  and  strongly 
veined  lower  petal.  As  everyone  now  knows — 
these  streaks  are  the  "guiding  lines"  of  Sprengel, 
leading  insects  to  the  nectary.      Viola  pritnulcE- 


folia  looks  much  like  this,  but  ha'^  ol^long  or  ovate  leaves       The  lateral  petals  are  usually  some- 
what bearded,  and  all  of  them  are  apt  to  be  acute. 

To  me  the  lance-leaved,  Viola  lanccolata, 
is  the  prettiest  of  the  white  violets  'I'here 
is  something  especially  clean  and  elegant  in 
the  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  the  dainty, 
beardless  petals.  All  the  white  species 
love  moist  soil,  like  the  borders  of  bogs 
and  ponds,  or  mossy  banks. 

Those  who  study  violets  will  find  that 
they  are  grouped  partly  by  the  presence  or 
absence  of  a  leafy  stem.  Thus,  the  com- 
mon blue  violet  is  stemless  ;  the  dog  violet 
and  the  Canada  violet  leafy  stemmed. 


Our  two  yellow  violets  present  an  example  under 
each  of  these  groups.  The  I'ound  leaved  violet. 
Viola  rotnndifolia^  is  stemless.  I  have  never  found 
it  but  once  in  the  State,  and  then  only  sparsely.  It 
is,  however,  very  common  in  parts  of  Worcester 
county,  Mass.,  as  about  Mt.  Wachusett.      It  blooms 


very  early  in  cold  woods,  and  is  a  charm- 
ing flower — its  yellow  petals  bearded,  antj 
'"streaked  with  jet."  'I'he  leaves,  at  time 
of  flowering  only  about  an  inch  broad, 
grow  during  the  summer  to  many  times 
that  size.  They  are  spread  out  close  upon 
the  ground  like  those  of  some  orchids. 

Not  for  a  moment  to  be  mistaken  for 
the  last  is  the  downy  yellow  Viola  ptibes- 
cens,  leafy  stemmed  and  growing  from 
six  to  twelve  inches  in  height.      It  is  local 
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in  this  State,  but  not  uncommon.  When 
a  locality  is  discovered  it  is  usually  a  good 
one.  The  plants  love  the  banks  of  wooded 
ponds  and  streams.  I  have  seen  them  from 
many  different  parts  of  Rhode  Island. 
Like  most  other  violets  they  take  kindly  to 
cultivation,  but  refuse  to  be  kept  within 
bounds. 

They  tumble  over  the  border  ; 

I  cannot  keep  them  in  ; 
They  revel  in  disorder  ; 

They  laugh  and  freedom  win. 

Defiant  of  endeavor 

To  keep  them  from  the  grass, 

They  smile  on  me  fore\  er. 
Each  blue-eyed,  wayward  lass. 

I've  tried  to  check  the  riot. 

Alas  !  it  is  in  vain. 
They  never  will  be  quiet, 

But  run  away  again. 


I  love  them  all  the  better, 

And  now  the  truth  is  told. 
Than  if,  by  silken  fetter — 

I  could  each  blossom  hold. 

—  JVtii.  iVhittnan  Bailey. 


SELECTIONS. 


I  can  hear  the  Violet's  chorus 
To  the  sky's  benediction  above. 

—  IV.  C.  Gannett. 


The  Violet. 


A  little  flower  sprang  up  and  grew 

Amid  the  quiet  dell  ; 
The  morning  bathed  its  leaves  in  dew. 

The  sunbeams  o'er  it  fell. 

Fairer  it  grew,  and  grew  more  sweet. 
With  green  leaves  round  it  set  ; 

Oh  !     trample  not  with  careless  feet 
On  that  fair  violet. 


But  think  lliat  even  so  small  a  thing 

May  teach  thee  something  good. 
And  to  thy  heart  a  lesson  bring. 

If  rightly  understood. 

Thus  would  it  say,  "  By  meekness  crowned. 

Afar  from  pride  and  strife. 
Amid  the  quiet  shade  is  found 

The  sweetest  bliss  of  life." 

— Poetry  0/  Floiuerland. 
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Violets. 

They  neither  toil  nor  spin  ; 

And  yet  their  robes  have  won 
A  splendor  never  seen  within 

The  courts  of  Solomon. 

Tints  that  the  cloud-rifts  hold, 

And  rainbow-gossamer. 
The  violet's  tender  form  enfold  ; 

No  queen  is  draped  like  her. 

All  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 

Have  wrought  with  subtlest  power 

That  clothed  in  purple  she  might  be, — 
This  little,  fading  flower. 

****** 

— Larcom. 


Easter  Violets. 

O  violets  tender. 

Your  shy  tribute  render  ! 
Tie  round  your  wet  faces  your  soft  hoods  of  blue  ; 

And  carry  your  sweetness. 

Your  dainty  completeness. 
To  some  tired  hand  that  is  longing  for  you. 

— May  Riley  Smith. 

Hiding  away  in  the  wildwood,  under  its  dark  green 

leaves, 
The  tiny,  timid  violet  a  beautiful  lesson  breathes. 
( )  teach  me,  little  flower,  like  you  to  blossom  on. 
When  no  other  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  with  God  1  am 

all  alone. 

— Selected. 


Now  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady-smocks  all  silver  white. 

And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 

Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight  ; 

The  cuckoo  now  on  every  tree. 
Sings  cuckoo  !  cuckoo  ! 

— A  ciapted. 


"Violet,  Violet, 

Don't  be  afraid. 
Lift  your  blue  eyes 

From  the  rock's  mossy  shade. 
All  the  birds  call  for  you. 

Out  of  the  sky  ; 
May  is  here  waiting. 

And  here,  too,  am  I." 


The  First  Violet. 

The  violets  to  my  watchful  eyes 

Had  such  a  heavenly  hue, — 
I  wondered,  in  a  museful  way. 

How  the  first  violet  grew. 

Was  it  a  fragment  from  the  sky, 
tilled  with  the  breath  of  God, 

Descending  from  a  holy  height 
To  sanctify  the  sod  ? 

^William    //.   Hayne. 


The  Violets. 

I  know,  blue,  modest  violets. 

Gleaming  with  dew  at  morn, 
I  know  the  place  where  you  come  from 

And  the  way  that  you  are  born. 

When  God  cuts  holes  in  heaven. 
The  holes  the  stars  look  through. 

He  lets  the  scraps  fall  down  to  earth — 
The  little  scraps  are  you. 

—Selfct,'d. 


The  Flower  Queen. 


Down  in  the  damp,  green  meadow. 
When  the  warm  spring  days  had  come. 

Stood  by  the  busy  brooklet 
A  little  violet  home. 

Each  morn  the  rootlet  servants 

Brought  food  from  the  earth  below. 

While  the  leaflets  breathed  from  heaven 
Fresh  air  and  purest  dew. 

Tenderest  care  was  given 

The  little  flower  queen, 
Who,  in  robes  of  royal  purple, 

Would  very  soon  be  seen. 

As,  one  morning,  the  sun  father 

Mounted  the  eastern  hill, 
Scatt'ring  the  mists  and  shadows 

Enfolding  earth  so  still. 


Called  he  to  the  violets  : 

■'  Open  thine  eyes  of  blue 
Upon  the  world  around  thee. 

In  beauty  bright  and  new." 

Hark'ning,  she  raised  them  upward 

To  the  golden  throne  above. 
Then  warmly  fell  upon  her 

The  sun-king's  smile  of  love. 

While  the  messenger  sunbeams 

Sped  to  the  violet  blue. 
And,  nestling  in  her  bosom, 

Cheered  her  and  warmed  her  through. 

At  last,  where  the  loving  servants 
And  dewdrops  and  sunbeams  lay. 

Rose  up  the  violet  purple. 

Pride  of  the  bright  spring  day. 

— Emily  T.  Farwell. 
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Winds  wander,  and  dews  drip  earthward  ; 

Rains  fall,  snns  rise  and  set  ; 
Earth  whirls,  and  all  but  to  prosper 

A  poor  little  violet. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


In  the  shady  woodland  places 
Hide  the  violets  white  and  blue. 

With  a  look  upon  their  faces 
Loving,  innocent,  and  true. 

— A  nnie  Matheuison. 


Blush  roses  are  flushed  with  the  blusli  of  the  dawn, 

The  buttercups  blaze  with  the  sun. 
The  violets  have  caught  the  hue  of  the  sky. 

And  are  blue  with  its  blue,  every  one. 

—Charles  Stuart  Pratt. 


The  violet  in  her  greenwood  bower. 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle. 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  or  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

— Poetry  of  Floiiwrla  ml. 


An  April  Fool. 


O  silly  violet  ! 

To  think  that  Spring  was  tapping  at  your  latch  ; 
Her  fingers  smell  of  flowers  ;  did  you  know  it  ? 

Her  pretty  voice  is  like  the  rain  on  thatch — 
The  tinkling  rain,  with  never  a  wind  to  blow  it  ! 

Incautious  violet  ! 
You  sprang  from  out  your  bed  in  such  a  hurry. 

Tied  on  your  cap  and  lacfed  kirtle  blue. 
Opened  the  door,  all  bright  with  joyful  flurry, 

And  there  stood  naughty  March  awaiting  you  ! 

Poor  foolish  violet  ! 
Mischievous  March,  who  loves  to  fool  and  tease, 
To  tickle  flowers  with  hand  all  chilly  fingered, 
Nip  them   and  pinch,   and    make   them    shrink   and 
sneeze, 
And  wish   that   they   in   the  warm   earth   had  lin- 
gered. 

Misguided  violet  ; 
The  moment  that  he  saw  you  standing  there. 

He  seized  and  pulled  and  roughly  dragged  you  out, 
Out  of  the  door  into  the  frosty  air  ; 

And    "April    Fool!"    he   cried    with    laugh    and 
shout. 

Dear  little  violet  ! 
The  tears  are  standing  in  her  blue,  blue  eyes  : 
Ne.\t  time  my  little  one  must  be  more  wary. 
Keep  fast  her  door,  lie  still,  refuse  to  rise. 
And  wait  the  summons  of  the  April  fairy. 

—  Selected. 


The  Yellow  Violet. 

When  beechcn  buds  begin  to  swell. 

And  woods  the  bluebird's  warble  know. 

The  yellow  violet's  modest  bell 

Peeps  from  the  last  year's  leaves  below. 

— Poetry  of  Fhnvrrla  mi. 

The  Child  to  the  Violet. 

Oh,  little  violet,  frail  and  fair, 
Tell  me  why  you're  hiding  there. 
Let  me  take  a  peep  at  you. 
Come  now,  little  violet,  do. 
You  are  as  blue  as  blue  can  be — 
That  is,  all  that  I  can  see. 
I  won't  hurt  you.'just  step  out. 
Look  at  the  other  flowers  about. 
You  are  lazy  ;  don't  say  no. 
For  the  daisy  told  me  so. 
Oh,  you  naughty,  naughty  flower  ! 
Hiding  off  there  in  your  bower  ; 
I  shall  see  you  yet  some  day. 
When  I  come  out  here  to  play. 

— Harder  s  )  'oiDig  People. 

Contentment. 

I'm  a  little  blue  violet,  I  live  in  the  shade. 
Far  away  in  the  forest  my  bower  is  made  ; 
There  the  friendly  fern  hides  me  frfim  wind  and  from 

storm. 
There  the  creepuig  vines  weave  me  a  carpet  so  warm. 
There  the  green  velvet  moss  spreads  her  mat  at  my 

door  ; 
And — now  what  can  a  happy  blue  violet  ask  more? 
— I'oetry  of  Flower  latid. 


"  A  pleasant  calling  you  fulfill. 
By  dusty  road  and  shady  nil. 

Until  your  blossom  time  is  spent- 
Blue  violets." 


IR 


THE  STATE  FLOWERS  IN  CONVENTION. 

Mrs.   M.   M.  Tallman. 

(Unless  otherwise  indicated,  two  pupils  recite  in  unison,  bearing  between  them  a  garland  of 
their  own  flower.  Each  State  should  wear  a  crown  of  her  flower's  color,  with  her  name  in  bold 
letters,  and  other  adornment  should  be  of  the  same  color.  The  festoon  is  indicated  as  giving 
more  choice  of  arrangement  and  attitude  than  more  set  designs,  and  making  the  final  floral  chain.) 


Idaho   Syringa. 

Vermont  ...    Red  Clover. 

Minnesota Moccasin  Flower. 

Alabama Golden-Rod. 

Nebraska Golden-Rod. 

Oregon Golden- Rod. 

Colorado    Columbine. 

Utah ^ego,  or  Mariposa,  Lily. 


Maine Pine  Cone  and  Tassel. 

New  York  and  Iowa Rose. 

Montana Bitter  Root. 

Michigan Apple  Blossom. 

Oklahoma Mistletoe. 

North  Dakota Wild  Rose. 

Delaware Peach  Blossom, 

Rhode  Island Violet. 


Idaho. 

(Syringa.) 

In  gold  and  white,  from  Idaho, 

Syringa  sendeth  greeting  ; 
Large  part  she  plays  in  many  ways 

In  our  States"  floral  meeting. 

The  white  for  right  ;  the  gold  for  wealth  ; 

The  sweet  perfume  for  goodness  ; 
Syringa  fair  cannot  be  scorned 

Without  extremest  rudeness  ! 

No  cottage  door  so  low,  so  poor. 

Syringa  will  not  grow  there  ; 
More  true,  more  dear,  year  after  year. 

Than  all  the  flowers  that  blow  there. 

So,  wandering  through  our  bloom-decked 
bower 

To  choose  the  fairest  blossom, 

f 

( )Lir  fairest  daughter  plucked  this  flower 
And  wore  it  in  her  bosom. 

Vermont. 

(Red  Clover.) 

What  clothes  the  meadows  of  our  Vermont, 

.Making  her  dear  completeness  ? 
Nods  in  the  grass  and  becks  by  the  brook 

In  color  and  bloom  and  sweetness  ? 

Through  it  gay  crickets  and  grasshoppers  flit. 

Over  it  butterflies  hover  ; 
What  is  the  flower  we  love  the  best 

But  the  beautiful,  sweet  red  clover? 


Sweetest  of  feed  for  the  grateful  kine, 
Browsing  the  livelong  day. — 

Storing  the  barns  in  harvest  time 
With  summer  scented  hay, — 

Storage  of  sweet  to  the  honey  bee. 
Roaming  the  meadows  over  ; — 

What  is  the  flower  for  old  Vermont 
But  the  beautiful,  sweet  red  clover? 


Minnesota. 

{.Moccasin   Floiver.) 

We  are  from  far  Minnesota, — 
Land  of  the  Indian's  naming  : 

Village  and  city  and  lake  still  bear 
.Sounds  of  the  red  men's  framing. 

Once  through  the  lonely  forests 

The  Indian  hunter  strayed  : 
Gone  are  his  clustered  wigwams  ; 

Fled  is  the  fawn  from  the  glade. 

But  still  in  the  red  man's  footsteps 
The  moccasin  flower  upspringeth  ; 

The  Indian  pipe  by  the  oak  tree  gleams. 
The  Indian  bird  still  singeth. 

Let  lovers  of  rose  and  syringa 
Bedeck  their  odorous  bower: 

The  land  of  the  Indian  lovers 
Hath  chosen  the  moccasin  flower! 
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Alabama,  Nebraska,   Ore§fon. 


[fiolden-Rod.) 


Alabama. 

From  Alabama's  reaches 

Of  meadow,  plain,  and  hill. 
From  fair  Mobilian  beaches 

And  lakelets  clear  and  still, — 
Blooming  by  silent  waters. 

On  hilltops  no  foot  hath  trod. 
Fairest  of  Southern  daughters 

Is  the  sun-kissed  golden-rod. 

Nebraska. 

A  song  from  far  Nebraska 

In  praise  of  the  lovely  flower  ; 

Where  none  else  grows  it  bravely 
blows. 
Nor  craves  the  ungiven  shower. 


On  the  bleak  and  wind-swept  sand- 
hills 

Its  yellow  sheaves  gaily  nod. 
Do  we  not  well  to  love  it — 

Our  faithful  golden  rod  ? 


Oregon. 

Oh,  goldener  glows  the  golden-rod 
As  it  nears  the  golden  West  ; 

Gold  of  the  mines  and  gold  of  the  sun 
Gleam  in  its  yellow  breast. 

Treasure  of  heavon  it  gleaneth. 

Treasure  of  up-turned  sod  ; 
What  flower  should  we  choose  in  Oregon 

But  the  glowing  golden-rod  ? 


Unison. 

(With  joined  hands.) 
From  the  southern  gulf  and  the  western  sea. 

And  the  far-off  hills  of  God, 
We  meet  in  the  praise  and  greeting 

Of  the  glorious  golden-rod  ! 


Colorado. 

^Columbine.) 
Patches  of  purple  on  mountain-side. 

Flushes  of  pink  in  the  meadows. 
Scarlet  array  by  the  king's  highway. 

Tangles  of  white  in  the  shadows  ; 

Our  Colorado's  a  land  of  flowers. 
Well  does  the  green  earth  love  them  ; 

Clear  is  the  sunshine  that  brightens  their  hues. 
Warmly  the  sky  bends  above  them. 

But  some  bloom  here,  and  some  only  there, 
•      And  choose  but  their  own  abiding  ; 
But  brave  columbine  doth  everywhere  shine 
By  brook-bed  and  rock-cranny  hiding. 

No  dwellers  so  lone  in  untrod  ways 
But  the  columbine  giveth  greeting  ; 

And  an  elfin  call,  on  its  trumpets  small, 
The  wood-fays  sound  for  meetmg. 

Through  the  Union  great,  in  every  state 
Each  flower  to  some  heart  is  nearest  ; 

But  far  and  wide,  through  our  country  side. 
Brave  columbine  is  the  dearest. 

Utah. 

{SegOy  or  Mariposa,  Lily.) 
We've  gathered  our  garlands  of  wild  flowers 

From  the  shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Sea, — 
From  the  mountains  of  far-off  Utah, 

From  the  prairies  broad  and  free. 


Our  wreaths  are  of  stately  lilies. 
The  blossom  we  love  the  best  ; 

Only  for  us  it  bloometh. — 

Fair  child  of  the  golden  West. 

Its  hues  are  of  tinted  sea-shell. 
Pale  lilac  and  white  and  green  ; 

Wise  men  name  it  the  Mariposa, 
But  we,  our  Hillside  Queen  ! 

Maine. 

(Fine  Cone  and  Tassel.) 

The  wave  beaten  cliffs  of  the  coast  line 

Stand  strong  in  their  steadfast  might ; 
The  song  of  the  surf  ascends  them, 

Singing  by  day  and  night. 
But  sweeter  than  voice  of  ocean 

Borne  on  the  southern  breeze 
Is  the  sigh  of  the  wind  in  the  branches,- 

The  song  of  Maine's  dear  old  trees. 

What  owe  we  not  to  our  pine  tree  ? — 

Proud  vessels  that  sail  the  seas, 
Toys  of  the  tiniest  toddler, — 

All  from  the  pine  are  these  ; 
Beauty  and  fragrance  and  shadow, 

Share  of  the  strength  of  the  hills, 
Home  of  the  wee  wild  wood  folk. 

Shade  for  a  thousand  rills. 
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On  mountain,  hill,  and  lakeside. 

In  steadfast  ranks  arrayed. 
They  stand  in  their  fair  green  glory 

Of  verdure  that  doth  not  fade. 
Constant  through  autumn's  flitting. 

When  faded  are  flower  and  vine, — 
What  emblem  for  us  more  fitting 

Than  the  tassel  and  cone  of  the  pine  ? 

New  York  and  Iowa. 

[In  unison.] 

We  are  New  York  and  Iowa, 
And  long  miles  lie  between  us. 

We  disagree  in  many  things. 
At  war  you've  often  seen  us. 

But  sweet  accord  is  ours  to-day, 

Agreement  in  perfection  ; 
What  flower  so  rare,  beyond  compare, 

As  that  of  our  selection  ? 

On  throne  of  green  the  rose  is  queen 
The  whole  wide  union  over  ; 

Who  wears  her  crest  upon  his  breast 
Will  be  her  faithful  lover.         ' 

While  sisters  all,  from  many  lands 
Their  garlands  here  are  bringing. 

For  "  roses  white  and  roses  red" 
Our  song  of  praise  we're  singing. 

Let  others  kneel  at  other  shrines. 
Their  lauding  chorus  raising, 

But  be  our  joyful  song  to-day, 
"  The  rose  that  all  are  praising." 


Montana. 

(Bitter  Root.) 

We  come   from   Montana,  "  the  land  of  the   moun- 
tains," 
With  bitter  root  garlands,  rose  tinted  and  white  ; 
\Ve  plucked  the  fair  bud  from  its  home  by  the  foun- 
tain, 
And  made  it  our  emblem  of  bloom  and  delight. 

Not  a  nook  in  the  far  stretching  valley  or  hillside 
But  bitter  root  hastens  with  bloom  to  adorn  ; 

Not  a  gray  mossy  stone  by  the  river  or  rill-side 

That  wears  not  its  garland,  with  hues  of  the  morn. 

O  bitter  root  blossom  that  blows  by  the  fountain. 
How  many  the  shrines  that  thy  worshippers  seek  ! 

There's  Bitter  Root  Valley  and  Bitter  Root  Mountain, 
And  Bitter  Root  Village  and  Bitter  Root  Creek. 

Not  a  voice  in  dissension  is  heard  when  we  name  thee, 
Whether  dwellers  in  cottage  or  palace  or  hall  ; 

Not  a  dastard  so  base  that  would  dare  to  defame  thee. 
Our  own  bitter  root  is  the  flower  for  us  all  ! 


Michigan. 

{A/'/'Ie  B/c>sso>n.) 

Of  white  and  rosy  apple  blossoms,  fed  by  April  rain. 

Of  beauty,  bloom,  and  fragrance  we've  twined  our 
floral  chain  ; 

Two  daughters  we  from  Michigan,  our  fragrant  trib- 
ute bearing. 

To  grace  with  hues  of  sunset  skies  the  feast  of  flow- 
ers we're  sharing. 

Well  do  we  love  our  apple  tree  !  at  early  break  of  day. 

Upon  it  robin  redbreast  sits,  and  pipes  his  cheery 
lay. 

The  children  pluck  them  nosegays  of  its  bounteous 
store  of  sweet. 

And  laugh  to  see  the  perfumed  showers  come  flutter- 
ing to  their  feet. 

Across  the  level  country,  and  across  the  inland  seas. 
The   greeting   of    the  apple  trees   is  wafted  on  the 

breeze  ; 
The  last  sad  look  of  voyagers  who  shall  return  no 

more 
Is  on   the  ranks  of   faithful   trees  along  the   fading 

shore. 

And  all  through  golden  summer  days,  in  patient  toil 

and  mute. 
They  work   the   yearly   miracle   of   red   and   golden 

fruit,— 
Solace  of  winter  evenings,  in  cold  and  lagging  hours  ; 
The  apple  tree  of  Michigan  is  dearer  than  the  flowers, 

Oklahoma. 

(Mistletoe.) 

Our  Oklahoma's  big  and  broad. 
There's  room  for  all  new-comers, 

But  widest  welcome  waits  for  him 
Who  sings  of  other  summers. 

When  "  loth  we  part  from  all  we  love. 
From  all  the  ties  that  bind  us," 

'  Tis  sweet  to  muse,  as  far  we  rove. 
On  homes  we've  left  behind  us. 

New  faces  crowd  upon  our  sight. 

New  birds  in  wildwood  singing. 
New  blossoms  blooming  by  the  way. 

And  new  mosquitoes  stinging  ! 

So  welcome  we  the  mistletoe, — 

Its  hints  of  Christmas  holly. 
Of  chiming  bells,  of  Yule-log  flame, 

Of  merry  Christmas  folly. 

We're  settlers  new,  and  somewhat  rough. 

With  not  much  time  for  posies  ; 
The  mistletoe  will  do  for  us, — 

You're  welcome  to  your  roses  ! 
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North  Dakota. 

(U'ihi  Koae.) 
In  the  ■■  land  of  the  Dacotahs." 
In  the  home  of  Minnehaha, 
Minnehaha,  Laughing  Water, 
Nodding  blooms  the  lovely  wild  rose, 
Daughter  of  the  singing  forest. 
There  the  birch  tree  bends  above  it. 
And  the  birds  sing  on  its  branches, 
Singing  to  the  listening  floweret. 
All  a  song  of  Minnehaha, 
Minnehaha,  long  departed. 
And  the  laughmg  water  singeth 
Till  the  wild  rose,  nodding,  nodding. 
Hears  the  song  in  mournful  measures 
Tell  of  dear  old  days  departed, 
When  canoes  sailed  down  the  waters. 
And  the  Indian  maidens  laughing 
Snatched  the  blossoms  from  the  briers. 
Wove  them  in  their  dusky  tresses. 
Floating  down  the  dancing  waters. 
Gone  are  Indian  maids  and  red  man. 
Gone  are  birch  canoes  and  wigwams. 
To  the  "  land  of  the  hereafter." 
Only  wild  rose  noddeth  gently. 
As  she  did  in  days  departed  ; 
Still  she  lights  the  .gloomy  forest. 
Still  her  perfume  fills  the  morning. 
So,  for  sake  of  days  departed, 
Wear  we  on  our  breast  the  wild  rose. 

Delaware. 

(Peach  Blossotn.) 
(Two   small   boys.) 

Sing  we  a  song  for  the  merry  little  peach. 

For  all  of  you  are  very  well  aware 
That  if  it  wouldn't  flourish  along  our  sandy  beach 

There'd  be  mourning  in  the  State  of  Delaware  ! 

The  modest  little  violet  is  all  very  well, 
The  clover  and  the  ro.se  very  sweet  ; 

But  the  puik  peach  flower  is  striving  every  hour 
To  be  a  fruit  that's  really  fit  to  eat. 


So  we  proudly   wear  our  emblem  of   beauty  and   of 
worth. 
And  we  laud  our  lovely  blossom  to  the  sky. 
Not  a  bloom   in  summer  bower  like  the   pretty   pink 
flower 
That  means  to  be  a  peach  by  and  by. 

Rhode  Island. 

(I'ioU'/.) 

((Jne  very  small  girl,  with  a  very  small  garland.) 
Our  "  Little  Rhody  "  is  fain  to  wear 

A  modest  wee  flower  on  her  bosom  ; 
Sunflower  and  dahlia,  tall  and  fair. 

And  many  a  stately  blossom. 
Unheeded  lean  from  the  borders  high, 

As  Rhody  strolls  down  between  them  ; 
Unheeded  flaunt  as  she  wanders  by— 

I  doubt  if  she  s  even  seen  them. 
But  bending  low  in  a  mossy  nook. 

And  parting  the  green  leaves  wet. 
She  plucks  from  its  modest  hiding-place 

A  sweet  blue  violet. 
When  the  first  robin  lilts  his  song. 

In  the  apple  trees  swaying  lightly, 
Violet's  lingering  will  not  be  long. 

When  the  soft  south  wind  blows  blithely. 
Purpling  the  hillsides'  sunny  slopes. 

Where  happy  children  find  them — 
Smiling  remote  in  the  forest  brook 

Where  the  water-grasses  bind  them  — 
Sweet-scented  and  white  in  the  orchard  old. 

How  the  brave  old  trees  enjoy  them  ! 
Cover  them  warm  with  their  fallen  leaves. 

Lest  a  vandal  hand  destroy  them  ! 
And  under  the  garlands  bathed  with  dew. 

On  the  graves  where  the  soldiers  lie  sleeping. 
Violets  bloom  with  tendcrest  hue. 

Watch  with  each  blue  eye  keeping. 
Dear  little  violet,  child  of  the  spring, 

Daughter  of  April  showers, — 
Thee  shall  Rhode  Island's  children  sing, 

Fairest  of  all  her  flowers. 
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In  Unison. 

(Each  two  take  places  as  named,  tallest  in  centre, 
joining  hands  with  looped  festoons  between.) 

From  north  and  south  and  east  and  west  join  hands 

in  friendly  greeting, 
And  welcome  all  the  lovely  flowers  that  journeyed  to 

our  meeting. 
Although  the  chains  that  bind  us  are  but  frail  links  of 

flowers, 
With    friendship's   bands   cemented,  strong   ties   are 

these  of  ours. 
Eastern  and  western  golden  rod,  unite  your  glowing 

beauties. 
And   Oklahoma's  mistletoe  shall   pay   its  Christmas 

duties. 
Come.  North  Dakota's  wild  rose   and   tasseled   pine 

from  Maine, 
And  Minnesota's  moccasin  shall  tread  the  earth  again. 
Come,  Colorado's  columbine,  in  all  your  scarlet  glory. 
And   mingled   with   the    leaf   and   vine,    extend    the 

floral  story  ; 
Syringa  sweet   from   Idaho  with   blossoms  gold  and 

white. 
New  York  and  Iowa,  the  rose  you  still  in  song  unite. 
Come,  Mariposa  lily,  from  Salt  Lakes'  lonely  beaches, 
And  stand  beside  the  gallant  twam  who  sang  in  praise 

of  peaches  ! 
Make  way  tor  blooms  from  green  Vermont,  festoons 

of  fragrant  clover ; 
Next   apple   blooms   from   Michigan,  borne  by  each 

faithful  lover. 
Rhode  Island  with  her  violets— she's  \ery  frail  and 

small, 
Yet  somehow — shall  we  say  it  ?— we  love  her  best  of 

all! 
To  all  flowers  dear,  to  each  heart  here,  from  tasseled 

pine  to  clover. 
Hail  and  farewell  to  olie  and  all  !  our  festival  is  over. 
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THE  FLOWERS  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

BY    CORA    C.    DAY. 

(This,  like  most  exercises  of  like  nature,  can  be  used  simply  as  a  social  exercise,  or  it  can  be 
made  quite  picturesque  with  costuming  and  the  use  of  flowers  mentioned  by  the  speakers,  in 
bouquets,  wreaths,  arches,  or  festoons  of  all  the  flowers  intermingled.  A  chorus  of  all  the 
speakers  should  sing  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  after  the  last  recitation,  before  the  curtain 
falls.) 


First  Speaker. 

(Representing  France,  carrying  a  loose 
cluster  of  iris  blossoms.) 

When  Clovis  reigned  in  sunny  France, 

With  Clotilda  the  Queen, 
A  hermit  brought  an  azure  shield, 

Bearing  three  lilies  sheen. 
The  three  black  toads — the  king's  device — 

Gave  place  to  fleur-de-lis. 
And  France's  floral  emblem  is 

The  golden  lilies  three. 

Second  Speaker. 

(England — The  Rose.) 

The  war  of  the  roses — the  red  and  the  white — 

Was  ended  in  love,  what  a  beautiful  sight  ! 

So   King  Edward  the  Fourth  made   the  bonny  red 

rose 
The  flower  of  England,  where  blithely  it  grows. 

Third  Speaker. 

(Scotland — The  Thistle.) 

Saved  from  the  Norsemen  by  its  aid 

The  Scotch  the  thistle  claim. 
"  In  our  defence,"  its  motto  reads. 

And  known  to  all  its  name. 
True  emblems  of  the  Scotch  it  stands. 

With  outside  seeming  rough. 
But  soft  as  downy  silk  inside. 

Like  canny  Scotchmen  bluff. 


Fourth  Speaker. 

( Ireland — Shamrock. ) 

St.  Patrick,  good — the  story  runs  — 

The  three-leaved  shamrock  took 
To  teach  the  holy  Trinity. 

And  so  the  Irish  look 
On  shamrock  as  their  chosen  sign. 

And  love  its  modest  flowers. 
Though  gayer  ones  might  deck  their  seal 

And  bloom  beside  their  bowers. 

Fifth  Speak.'v. 

( Spain — Carnation. ) 

Carnations — oh  bright,  fragrant  beauties — 
No  wonder  Spain  calls  you  her  own. 

For  I'm  sure  they  are  only  sweet  duties 
You  claim  from  the  Spanish  alone. 

Sixth    Speaker. 

( Germany — Cornflower. ) 

The  bluff  old  German  nation 
Loves  flowers  with  the  rest. 

And  wilji  the  cornflower  emblem 
This  honest  land  is  blessed. 

Seventh  Speaker. 

(Holland— the  Tulip.) 

Holland,  the  tulip  considers  its  emblem. 

Though  first  from  Persia  a  native  it  came, 
And,  though  it  once  brought  to  many  disaster. 

Still  does  it  flourish  as  wide  as  its  fame. 
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Eighth  Sjieaker. 

(China — Cherry  Blossom.) 

Old  China  claims  the  cherry  bloom 
Her  hoary  realm  to  symbolize  ; 

And  in  her  spring-time  festivals 
Its  petals  fair  delight  her  eyes. 

Ninth  Sjieaker. 

( Japan— Chrysanthemum. ) 

Afar  from  eastern  isles  I  bring 
This  blossom  fair,  whose  praise  1  sing. 
Chrysanthemum,  Chrysanthemum  ! 


Your  colors  bright  our  gardens  show, 
Your  scented  breath  our  breezes  blow, 
O  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  ! 


Tenth  Speaker. 


( Egypt — Lotus. ) 

In  ancient  Egypt's  sun-kissed  land 
The  lotus  held  its  dreamy  sway  ; 

Sacred  to  all — no  careless  hand 
Might  bear  its  mystic  flowers  away. 


Eleventh  Speaker. 

(United  States.) 

What  shall  our  nation's  flower  be  ? 
The  golden-rod  with  stately  bloom. 
Arbutus  with  its  sweet  perfume,      ' 
Or  maize,  with  lofty,  nodding  plume- 

What  shall  our  nation's  flower  be  ? 


Song — **  America.'* 


My  country  !    'Tis  of  thee. 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 

Of  thee  I  sing  ; 
Land  where  my  fathers  died  ! 
Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride  ! 
From  every  raoimtain  side 

Let  freedom  ring  ! 


Let  music  swell  the  breeze, 
And  ring  from  all  the  trees 

Sweet  freedom's  song  ; 
Let  mortal  tongues  awake  ; 
Let  all  that  breathe  partake  ; 
Let  rocks  their  silence  break. 

The  sound  prolong. 


My  native  country,  thee. 
Land  of  the  noble  free. 

Thy  name  I  love  ; 
I  love  thy  rocks  and  rills. 
Thy  woods  and  templed  hills  ; 
My  heart  with  rapture  thrills 

Like  that  above. 


Our  fathers'  God  !  to  thee, 
Author  of  Liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing  ; 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
With  freedom's  holy  light 
Protect  us  by  thy  might. 

Great  God  our  King. 

— Sa7nuel  F.  Smith. 
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The  Tree  of  State. 


Tree  of  our  State  and  emblem  of  neatness, 

Beauty  and  grace  abide  in  thy  form  ; 
Not  in  thy  blood  alone  courses  a  sweetness. 

Thy  ev'ry  unfolding  is  suavity  born. 

Down  in  the  vale  where  cowslips  are  growing, 
Where  violets  breathe  thro'  sweet  scented  lips. 

Where  brook  o'er  the  bright  pebbly  bottom  is  flowing, 
And  bee  of  the  nectar  of  columbine  sips  ; 

A  monarch  it  stands  of  regnative  power, 

In  a  graceful,  symmetrical  pose  ; 
Whose  arms  weave  a  fair>'.  majestical  bower 

Where  wood  nymphs  their  beauty  disclose. 

Its  beautiful  leaf  of  silvery  sheen. 

And  the  grandeur  it  gives  to  the  grove. 

Proclaim  to  th'  world  it  of  forest  is  queen, 
And  most  worthy  our  heart's  purest  love. 


Honor  we  maple  as  type  of  all  neatness. 
Yielding  protection,  beauty,  and  grace ; 

None  of  its  rivals  boast  of  such  sweetness. 
None  can  in  typical  form  fill  its  place. 

May  the  State  be  as  pure,  in  motive  and  plan. 

As  the  maple  from  evil  is  free. 
May  every  son  of  State,  as  a  man, 

Take  his  type  from  the  pure  maple  tree. 

Then  hale  be  the  State,  and  hail  to  the  tree  ! 

And  each  halo  of  glory  shall  last 
Till  from  all  tumult  our  State  will  be  free, 

And  no  stain  on  our  honor  be  cast. 

This  tree  be  our  care,  our  State's  honored  prize. 

May  virtue  and  glory  assemble. 
And  bid  every  man  in  dignity  rise 

Till  the  tree  of  our  State  he  resemble. 
— Frin.  Jared  Barkite,  of  Long  Island  City,  N.  V. 


Songf — The  Maple  Tree. 


(Tune — '^  Coming  thro'  the  Rye.") 


In  the  spring  so  blithe  and  merry. 

How  our  maple  queen 
Dons  a  robe  so  bright  and  cherry. 

Daintiest  of  green  ! 
Children  love  this  joyous  season. 

Give  it  sweetest  praise  ; 
Maple  lair  can  tell  the  reason — 

Maple  sugar  days. 


When  the  autumn  writes  her  story 

Over  all  the  land, 
Decked  in  robes  of  brightest  glory 

Let  the  maple  stand  ; 
Others  may  be  richer,  rarer, 

Others  be  more  tall. 
But  the  maple,  sweeter,  fairer. 

Love  we  best  of  all. 

—Journal  of  Education, 
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WIR    PFLUGEN.     Irregular. 

Matthias  Claupius.    Tr.  Campbell. 


German. 
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1.  We  plough  the  fields, and  scatter  The  good  seed  on  the  land,  But    it     is   fed  and 
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watered  By  God's  almight-y  hand ;  He  sends  the  snow  in  winter,The  warmth  to  swell  the 
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grain,  The  breezes, and  the  sonshine.And  soft  refreshing  rain.  All  good  gifts  around  H8 


■ir-hi-MU: 
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AreseDt  from  heaven  above. Then  thank  the  Lord.O  thani  the  Lord  For  all      His  love.    A-mek. 


Areseni  nom  neaven  aoov 


m 
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2t  He  only  is  the  Maker 

Of  all  things  near  and  far ; 
He  paints  the  wayside  flower. 

He  lights  the  evening  star 
The  winds  and  waves  obey  Him, 

By  Him  the  birds  are  fed; 
Much  more  to  us.  His  children. 
He  gives  our  daily  bread. 
All  good  gifts,  etc. 


3  We  thank  Thee  then,  O  Father, 
For  all  things  bright  and  good, 
The  eeed-tlme  and  the  harvest. 

Our  life,  our  health,  our  food; 
Accept  the  gifts  we  offer 

For  all  Thy  love  imparts, 
And,  what  Thou  most  deslrest, 
Our  humble,  thankful  hearts. 
All  good  gifts,  etc.     Amen. 
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THE  VIOLET 
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1 .  Down    in        a    green  and       sha  -  dy     bed,     A      mod  -  est    vie  -  let    grew. 

2.  Yet    there     it     was  con  -  tent    to    bloom,  In     mod  -  est  tints    ar  -  rayed;       And 


stalk  was     bent ;  it      hung 


to    hide    from  view ; 


there    dif  -  fused    a     sweet    per  -  fume  With  -  in      its       si  -  lent  shade : 


Then 


J— J 


^4^ 


yet      it     was      a        love  -    ly    flow'r,With    col  -  ors  bright  and       fair ;  It 

let     me       to     the        val  -  ley     go    This    pret  -  ty  flow'r    to       see ;  That 


r     '     '     ^     I     -f-    I      \f     f     0     \      I     I 


might    have    graced     a        ros    -    y      bow'r,      In  -  stead       of       hid    -   ing    there. 


I 


may      al 


so      learn      to      grow       In     sweet      hu  -    mil 


ty. 


A  HYMN  IN  PRAISE  OF  THE  NATURAL  WORLD, 


The  winter  storms  have  passed  away 

And  spring-time  now  is  here 
With  sunshine  smiling  all  around, 

And  heavens  blue  and  clear.- 
The  gifts  of  Nature  brighten  earth, 

And  make  her  garden  gay  ; 
They  give  a  cheery  greeting  bright 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 


(Air — "  Auld  Lang  Syne.") 

The  flowers  have  risen  from  their  sleep, 

And,  decked  in  garments  gay, 
They  lift  their  smiling  faces  bright 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
They  shed  forth  all  their  fragrance  rare, 

And  loving  tribute  pay. 
And  give  of  all  their  little  wealth 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 


The  birds  with  gladsome  voices  sing, 

Each  its  melodious  lay. 
And  music  swells  each  little  throat 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day. 
The  trees  put  forth  their  greenest  leaves 

On  this,  the  Arbor  Day, 
And  welcome  now  the  chosen  tree 

Which  we  shall  plant  to-day. 

— Ellen  Beauchamp. 
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VIOLETS,  VIOLETS. 


o  -  lets, 


lets,      beau  -  ti    -   ful     blue     vi   -    o  -   lets,       La 
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per  -    fume   and    drip-ping    all        with  dew ;      From      dell 


and     from    din  -  gle,         by 

I    Fine. 


rills 
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and    by       riv  -    u  -    lets,      La 


dy,      at     sun   -    rise     I     sought  them  for   you. 
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En-closed  in     a  clus-  ter  of  green  leaves  I  found  them, Hid-ing  their  heads  from  the  gaze  of  the  day  ; 
Slight  not, oh, slight  not  the  shy     lit-  tie  flower.  It     seeks  not   to   vie  with  the  gay     gar-den  rose ; 


A— N- 
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D.S.  and  B.C. 
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^     'J 
Be-trayed  by  the  scent  they  themselves  shed  around  them, I  culled  the  coy  blossoms  and  bore  them  away. 

Tho'  hum  -  ble  the  in-cense  it  brings  to  your  bower,If   its- life      be  a  short  one, 'tis  sweet  to    its  close. 


WHERE  THEY  GROW. 


J.   H.  P'lLLMORE. 
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1.  Down  in 

2.  Out      in 

3-  Up       in 

4-  Up       in 
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the    val    -    ley,  deep,  deep,  deep,    Where  lit  -  tie   sun  -  beams  wink       and   peep, 

the  mead  -  ow,  bright,  bright,  bright.  Close  by     the    clo   -   vers,  red       and  white, 

the     eld    -    er  tree,      tree,  tree.        Peep,  and     a      ti     -     ny  nest  you'll  see, 

the    nur  -    s'ry,  neat,    neat,  neat,        Pat  -  ter    the    steps      of  w-ee,  wee    feet ; 
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Un    -  der    the  grass    -   es,       hid    -  ing    low,  There's  where  the  dear  lit 

With  heart  of     gold      and     fringe  of    snow.  There's  where  the  dear  lit 

Swung  by    the  breez   -  es         to  and    fro  ;  There's  where  the  dear  lit 

Hear     lit-  tie     voi    -    ces      chirp  and  crow  iThere's  where  the  dear  li^ 
Fro}n  '■  Uncle  Sam's  School  Songs.'' 


tie  vio  -   lets    grow, 

tie  dai  -  sies    grow. 

tie  bird  -  lings  grow, 

tie  ba   -    bies  grow. 
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VIOLETS,  VIOLETS. 


Merrily 


W.  A.  OGDEN. 


1.  Vi  -   o  -  lets,        vi  -   o  -   lets,  Bring     me  blue    vi  -  o  -  lets!     Vi    -    o  -  lets,     wild       as      my 

2.  Vi  -   o  -  lets,        vi  -   o-    lets.  Bring     me  blue    vi  -  o  -  lets!     Vi   -    o  -  lets,     wet        with   the 

3.  Vi  -    o  -  lets,        vi   -    o-    lets.  Bring     me  blue    vi  -   o  -  lets!     Vi   -    o  -  lets,     fresh    from    the 


4.  Vi  -   o  -  lets, 


o-   lets,  Bring     me  blue    vi  -   o  -  lets!  Dear  -  er  than       di 


a  -  monds 


own  mountain    air;  Bring  them  from  sha- dy  nook,  Down    by     the  meadow  brook  ;  Some  for  their 

shin    -  ing  dew;  Low,  where  the    zephyrs    pass,  Oay      o'er  the  growing  grass.  Lift    they  their 

shad-  ow  -  y  wood;  Life  holds  them  slender  -  ly,    Cxath  -  er   them  ten-der-ly,       I'd  have   no 

cost  -  ly — they  are  ;  Bring  them  with  ten  -  der  hand    Up     from  the  shad-ow-land.  Some  for   my 


fra-grance,  and  some    for     my  hair;  Some  for  their   fra-grance,  and  some  for  my  hair, 

fa   -    ces,  love,  wait  -ing    for  you;  Lift    they  their    fa  -  ces,     love,  wait  -  ing  for  you. 

oth  -  er      fair  gems     if        I  could;  Fd      have   no    oth  -  er       fair    gems     if  I  could, 

bos  -  om     and  some    for     my  hair;  Some  for     my    bos  -  om     and  some  for  my  hair. 

From  "  Uncle  Sam''  c  School  SougsP 


DAS  VEILCHEN— 
I  KNOW  A  BANK 


SOLOS. 

THE  VIOLET— Goethe.... 


Alozart. 

Henry  Parker. 


PLANTING  THE  TREE. 


(Music — "  Flag 

Gather  we  here  to  plant  the  fair  tree  ; 

Gladsome  the  hour,  joyous  and  free, 

Greeting  to  thee,  fairest  of  May  ! 

Breathe  sweet  the  buds  on  our  loved  Arbor  Day. 

Gather  we  now,  the  sapling  around. 

Singing  our  song — let  it  resound  : 

Happy  the  day  !     Happy  the  hour  ! 

Joyous  we,  all  of  us.  feel  their  glad  power. 
Shovel  and  spade,  trowel  and  hoe, 

Carefully  dig  up  the  quick  yielding  ground  ; 
Make  we  a  bed,  softly  lay  low 


of  the  Free.") 

Each  little  root  with  the  earth  spread. around. 
Snug  as  a  nest,  the  soil  round  them  pressed. 
This  is  the  home  that  the  roollings  love  best. 
Refrain. 
Moisten  and  soften  the  ground,  ye  Spring  Rains  ; 
Swell  ye  the  buds,  and  fill  ye  the  veins  ; 
Bless  the  dear  tree,  bountiful  .Sun, 
Warm  thou  the  blood  in  the  stem  till  it  run  ; 
Hasten  the  growth,  let  leaves  have  birth. 
Make  it  most  beautiful  thing  of  the  earth. 
Refrain. 

—Dr.E.P.  Waterbnry. 
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